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BBITTSH    NORin    AMERICA. 


When  war  ia  raging    throughout   our   coloniea    in    the    New   World, 
the  greater  part  of  North  America,    British     America     has     just    com- 
desolating    some   of  its   fioest    pro-   pleted    herself  by    the  establishment 
vinces,    convulsing    the    governmen-   of  a  fullj-organised    colony    at   her 
tal    institutions,    and    arresting    the   western    extremity,    on    the    shorea 
progress  of    the  entire   region,   ex-   of    the    Pacific  Ocean.    Our  domin- 
tending  southward    from  the   Lakes   ion,  which  waa   but  nomical  and  de 
to  the  Isthmus,  the  fortunes  of  the  jure   over    the   vast    territory  that 
British  provinces   look    brighter  by   lies  to   the  west  of  the  great  lakes, 
the  contrast,  but,  at  the  same  time,    haa    suddenly,    and    by    a    bound, 
they    demand    our    careful    regard,   reached   its    utmost   limit,   and    be- 
owing  to  the  new  influences    which,    come  a  substantial  fact  on  the  fur- 
for   good  or    for  evil,  will   speedily    ther  side  of  the  continent.    And  on 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.    The    that  extreme  frontier  o^  our  power, 
deplorable  dissensions  in  the  United    we,  singularly   enough,  find  a  pro- 
states,  and    the    great    burden   of  vince    which,    in    its    geographical 
debt    which    that    hitherto   lightlv-   position,  '  commercial    opportunities, 
taxed  country  is  incurring,  not  only    and   mineral    wealth,  retninds  us  of 
tends  to  ^urn  the  tide  of  emigration   the  parent  Isles,  and    bids    fair  in 
towards  the  north  instead  of  to  the   future    times    to   occupy    the   same 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  not   distinguished    position    in    the   new 
a  few  even    of   the   people   of  the   world  of  the  Pacific  which  England 
States  will    probably  prefer  to  seek   does  in  the  older  world  on  the  shores 
new  homes  in   Canada,  rather  than   of  the  Atlantic 
submit     themselves    to    the    heavy       The  recent   establishment  of  Bri- 
taxation   and    other    inconveniences   tish  and  Anglo-American  States  on 
which   are  so  rapidly  accumulating    the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  is  an  event 
in  the   territories   of   the  now  dis-    which   commences   a  new  epoch   in 
rupttd   and    disunited  American  re-   the  world's  history.    For  four  thou- 
public.    It  may  seem,  too,  that  the   sand   years   haa   the  White  race  of 
disruption    of     the    United    States   Europe,  the  aristocracy  of  the  globe, 
into  two   separate   and    rival  confe-    been    journeying    westward    to   the 
deracies   relieves  our  American  pro-   land  of  the   setting   .         Ld    ever, 
vinces  of  their  greatest   peril  —  the    like  the  sunset,  has  th        .1  of  their 
peril    consequent     upon    having    a    wanderings     receded    as    they    ad- 
vast  and  ambitioua  Power  for  thoir   vanced.    Over  the  Ural   Mountain?, 
immediate     neighbour.     But    there    and  winding   round  the    Black  Sea, 
is    another    side    of    the    question    they  passed  into  Europe   before  the 
which   ought  not    to  be  overlooked,    light  of    i.istory  could    reveal  their 
The  serious   complications    and  fur-   march.    The  sunny  shores  of  the  Me- 
ther    secessions     from    the     Union    diterranean  trmpted  them  onward  to 
which    will    probably    ensue,   upon    the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  icy  Bal- 
the   estHblishment  of   the  South  as   tic  repelled   them  to  seek  a  kindlier 
an    independent   Power,  must  bring    region   westward    on    the    banks  of 
new  influences  to  bear  upon  British    the  Bhine  and  the  valleys  of  France. 
America,  which  will  be  either  mis-   And    now,   after    nearly   forty   cen- 
chievoua    or    the   reverse,  according    turies  of   growth  and  vicissitude  in 
as  their   coming   is    timeously  pre-   Europe,  overleaping  the  ocean  chan- 
pared  for  or  foolishly  disregarded.         nel  of  the  Atlantic,  they  have   peo- 
There    is,  moreover,   a   new   and   pled  a  new  world,  and  are  settling 
highly     interesting      event      which    on  the  shores  of  another  great  ocean 
makes    more     than    usually  season-    beyond.    Year  by  year,  though  the 
able  a    survey   of    the   position   of  present     dreadful     turmoil    in    the 
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States  temporarily  disturbs  the  ad- 
Tancp,  the  line  of  civilined  settlers 
advances  westward  over  the  prairies. 
From  nur  sparse  settlement  of  the 
Red  River  draw  a  straight  line 
pouih  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
it  will  mark  where  the  tide  of 
population  is  now  creeping  up 
like  a  flowing;  sea  apon  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  Far  West,  where  linsfer 
the  vanishing  remnants  of  the  Red 
race,  who  once  spread  as  lords  and 
occupants  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent. Like  the  last  of  the  great 
mammoth  balls,  which  the  Indian 
legends  represent  as  defying  the 
thunders  of  Manitou  to  the  last, 
standing  at  bay  on  a  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  tossing  the  flam- 
ing thunderbolts  from  his  massive 
front,  and  yet  forced  at  length,  dis- 
comfited, but  not  subdued,  to  plunge 
and  disappear  in  the  waters  of  the 
Western  Ocean, — not  less  unyield- 
ing is  the  nature,  not  less  certain  the 
nltimate  fate,  of  the  red  tribes  of 
the  ever  -  narrowing  prairies.  Civil- 
isation, at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  a- 
year,  is  marching  agaisat  them  from 
the  east,  wresting  from  them  their 
hunting  -  fields,  forcing  them  back 
towards  the  sandy  desert  and  the 
rocky  Cordillera ;  while  beyond  the 
mountains  the  ground  'a  being 
occupied,  and  their  retreat  cat  otlj 
by  the  fringe  of  fast-growing  settle- 
ments of  the  paie-faces  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  long  since  Balboa,  "  from  a 
peak  in  Darien,"  first  beheld  the 
rolling  expanse  of  th©  Pacific  — 
three  centuries  and  a  half  have 
passed  since  the  Spaniards  began 
to  settle  on  the  western  coast  of 
America,  beyond  the  Andes  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  bat  it  is  but 
as  yesterday  that  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  have  been  reached  in  their 
westward  march  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Hardly  a  dozen  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  rash  of  gold- 
seekers  first  began  to  redeem  from 
utter  solitude  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia, and  to  erect  a  civilised  etat6 
on  the  western  elopes  of  the  Cor- 
dillera. Nut  long  before  then,  the 
Briti&h  race   had   reached   the  out- 


skirts of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
the  other  side  of  the"  world.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  are  the 
great  outposts  of  our  power,  the 
solid  bulwarks  of  our  advance  io 
the  Southern  Pacific;  while,  farther 
north,  from  Hong-Kong,  from  the 
coal  island  of  Labnan,  and  from 
the  new  settlements  io  Borneo,  we 
now  begin  to  invade  the  very  haunts 
of  primeval  nature  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  British  Colombia,  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  North 
Pacific,  now  completes  cor  leaguer 
of  that  virgin  ocean.  From  the 
east  and  from  the  wesjit  tllike,  we 
have  reached  and  settled  upon  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific;  and 
before  the  present  century  be  ended, 
we  shall  see  those  two  different 
streams  of  Anglo  •  Saxon  migration 
meeting,  and  forming  new  and  im- 
portant relationships  on  the  shores 
and  islands  of  that  ocean  which,  last 
discovered,  seems  destined  to  wit- 
ness the  crowning  achievements  of 
the  adveutaroas  British  race. 

Only  five  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  discovery  of  gold  mines 
on  the  Fraser  River  (in  1858)  first 
began  to  raise  Victoria,  now  the 
capital  of  Vancouver  Island,  from 
an  unimportant  station  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  into  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  town.  Then  it  was 
that  the  British  territory  beyond 
the  Bocky  Mountains  was  taken 
from  the  jarisdiction  of  the  Hod- 
son  Bay  Company,  and  formed 
into  a  colony,  by  the  statesmanlike 
foresight  and  able  superintendence 
of  Sir  B.  E.  Lytton,  then  Colonial 
Minister.  That  was  a  wise  step  in 
every  respect.  The  discovery  of 
the  gold  deposits  was  attracting  a 
medley  throng  of  not  very  scrupu- 
lous immigrants,  whose  influx  ren- 
dered necessary  an  efficient  execa- 
tive,  io  order  to  prevent  the  colony 
from  falling  into  anarchy.  A  mo- 
derately strong  government  was 
called  for  to  prevent  any  mischiev- 
ous attempts  at  "annexation"  on 
the  part  of  the  American  immi- 
grants from  Oregon  and  California. 
It  was  needed  also  to  assist  and 
direct   the  nascent  energies  of  the 
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colony  in  tbe  conrae  beot  suited  to 
secure  for  it  the  prosperous  future 
to  which  its  advantages  of  position 
and  resources  entitle  it  to  aspire. 

The  aspect  of  Vancouver  Island, 
as  the  emigrant  approaches  it  from 
the  sea,  is  not  very  jnvitinf<   in  a 
utilitarian    point  of  view.      The  is- 
land, which    is  270  miles   long,  by 
40  to  70  in  breadth,  consists  of  a 
mass  of  rounded,  and  in  some  parts 
rocky    hills,    densely    covered    with 
sombre  forests  of  pine.    The  native 
Indians    say    that    there    are  level 
tracts    in    the  interior,  and    also  a 
line  of  water  communication  (some- 
what    resembling    the     Caledonian 
Canal)    right     through    the    island ; 
but  so  far  as   has  yet    been  ascer- 
tained by  actual  surve;^,  it  is  at  the 
southern  end  of  the    island,  around 
Victoria,  that  the  chief   portion  of 
comparatively  level   land    is   to    be 
found.     There   the   soil   is    unques- 
tionably good,  and  well  repays  the 
cultivator.    But    it  is  its  harbours, 
its  favourable  position  for  maritime 
commerce,  and    its    mineral  wealth, 
which  constitute    the  peculiar  value 
uf  the  island.     Coal-mines  of  con- 
siderable   extent    and    fair   quality 
have    already  begun    to   be  worked 
at  Nanaimo,  not  far  from  Victoria ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  invalu- 
able mineral  is  to  be  found  in  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  the  island.    Rich 
mines    of    copper    have    also   been 
found ;    and    the    presence   of    iron 
has  also    been    noticed,  although  it 
is  impossible  as  yet  to  say  to  what 
exteut  this   metal  exists  in  a  state 
that  will  repay  the  cost  of  extrac- 
tion.     Another    native    production, 
which  will  for  a  long  time  to  come 
be  valuable  to   the  colony,   is    tbe 
timber,     which     supplies    abundant 
store    of    fuel,    and    furnishes    the 
finest    material    for    masts    and    for 
building  purposes.    There  is  a  good 
deal  of  oak  ako,  but  for  tbe  most 
part  of  a   stunted   kind.     The  na- 
tural   harbour   of  Victoria   is    not 
first-rate,  and    cannot     at     present 
admit  ships  which  draw  naore  than 
seventeen  feet  of  water;    but  three 
miles  off,  at  Eveqnimalt,  there  is  the 
finest  natural  Larbuor  on  the  whole 


American  coast  of  the  Pacific,  from 
Behring's  Straits  to  Cape  Horn. 
At  present,  and  without  the  slight- 
est artificial  improvement,  ships  of 
the  heaviest  tonnage  can  unload 
close  to  the  rocks.  "  Esqnimalt,*' 
savs.  Capvaio  Barrett-Lennard,  him- 
self a  sailor,  "posset'ses  a  splen- 
did harbour  -r-  consisting,  properly 
speaking,  of  two  harbours,  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  tbe  largest  tonnage,  even  to  the 
Great  Eastern  herself.  A  whole 
fleet  might  her.e  find  secure  anchor- 
age." It  is  now  the  station  of  the 
Pacific  pquadroD ;  and,  as  Dr.  Rat- 
tray, B.N.,  suggests,  it  might  be 
made,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
service,  the  sanatorium  of  our  squad- 
ron in  the  China  seas.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  making  Esquimalt  the  bead- 
quarters  of  both  sections  of  the 
fleet  which  we  maintain  in  tbe  Pa- 
cific ;  and  probably  it  will  become 
so  as  soon  as  a  direct  overland  com- 
munication is  established  between 
Canada  and  British  Columbia.  It 
is  also  the  best  station  for  whalers 
in  the  North  Pacific,  being  much 
nearer  their  scene  of  operations 
than  San  Francisco,  whither  they 
at  present  resort.  Rich  fisheries  of 
cod,  herring,  &c.,  exist  along  the 
coasts  and  in  the  seas  adjoining  the 
island,  which  ere  long  will  furnish 
valuable  produce  for  export 

Sailing  through  the  Strait  of 
Fuca,  and  winding  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  southern  end  of  Van- 
couver 'Island  for  two  hundred 
miles,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia  (as  the  arm  of  the  sea 
is  called  which  lies  between  the  is- 
land and  the  mainland  of  British 
Columbia),  opposite  tbe  mouth  of 
tbe  Eraser  River ;  and  proceeding 
fifteen  miles  up  the  river,  we  ar- 
rive at  New  Westminster,  the  capi- 
tal of  British  Columbia,  occupying 
a  commanding  and  well -chosen  po- 
sition on  tbe  north  bank.  Steam- 
ing seventy -two  miles  fiirther  up 
the  river,  we  come  to  the  town  of 
Hope,  and  fifteen  miles  beyond  that 
to  Yale,  which  is  the  terminus  of 
the    steamboat  navig^ation ;    for  im- 
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mediately  above  that  towD  tbe  river 
hua  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
low  monntain  range  vrhich  skirts 
the  coast,  and  between  which  aud 
the  Rocky  Monntains  lies  the  basin 
of  the  Fraser  River  and  its  triha- 
taries.  This  basin  is  called  the  "  Up- 
per Fraser"  (the  "Lower  Fraser" 
being  the  shorter  portion  of  the 
river  which  reaches  from  Yale 
downwards),  constituting  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  province,  and 
containing  the  great  pastoral  and 
agricultural  portion  <of  British  Co* 
lumbia.  Another  district  which 
affords  scope  for  agriculture  and 
pasturage  lies  in  the  south  -  eastern 
part  '>f  the  province,  around  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Columbia  or 
Oregon  River  —  the  subseijuent 
course  of  which  stream  is  through 
American  territory. 

The  great  attraction  of  British 
Columbia  at  present,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  its  gold  and  silver 
•  mines  —  the  former  of  which  are 
probably  the  most  valuable  in 
the  world.  The  famous  "  Cari- 
boo Diggings"  are  four  hundred 
miles  up  the  Fraser  River ;  and 
as  there  are  few  roads,  even  of 
the  rudest  kind,  yet  made,  and 
the  track  lies  through  a  densely 
wooded  country  and  over  the  rocky 
heights  of  the^  coast  range,  they  are 
all  but  inaccessible  to  the  majority 
of  emigrants.  A  perfect  rush  of 
immigrants  took  place  from  Cali- 
fornia in  1848,  when  gold  was  first 
discovered  in  the  Fraser  River; 
San  Francisco,  we  are  told,  appeared 
almost  deserted ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  those  immigrants  rushed 
back  again  almost  as  fast  as  they 
came.  It  was  not  that  gold  was 
scarce  —  on  the  contrary,  every  year 
richer  diggings  are  being  found  ;  but 
there  was  no  means  of  transit,  and 
provisions,  even  though  celling  at 
e^sorbitant  prices,  were  hardly  pro- 
curable. TIjese  obstructions  to  the 
working  of  the  gold  fields  continue 
in  formidable  force  nt  the  present 
time.  The  price  of  labour  is  so 
high,  and  the  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executive  is  so  small,  that 
road- making  can    only  proceed  at  a 


slow  pace.  Provisions  too,  althriugh 
no  longer  at  an  exorbitant  price  ut 
Victoria,  are  still  exceedingly  scarce 
and  excessively  dear  in  all  the  re- 
gion of  the  "Upper  Fraser,"  so  that 
the  small  capital  of  the  emigrant  is 
often  exhausted  before  be  can  fairly 
begin  work  at  the  diggings.  Those 
difficulties  it  is,  and  not  the  climate 
or  any  deficiency  of  the  minss, 
which  have  driven  away  so  many 
intending  settlers,  and  given  rise  to 
BO  many  bitter  complaints. 

The  question  of  climate  and  soil, 
in  regard  to  Vancouver  Island  and 
British  Columbia,  is  one  of  tbe  first 
importance ;  and  it  is  also  one  upon 
which  a  remarkable  diversity  uf  opi* 
nion  has  been  recently  expressed. 
Within  the  last  few  months  no  less 
than  three  hooka  have  been  publish- 
ed on  British  Columbia  —  one  by  Mr. 
Macdonald,  late  of  the  Government 
Survey  StafiT  of  that  colony;  another 
by  Dr.  Rattray,  R.N.,  who  dates  hia 
preface  from  Esquimalt,  the  station 
of  our  Pacific  squadron  ;  and  the  third 
by  Captain  Barrett  -  Leonard,  who 
made  a  yacht  voyage  round  Vancou- 
ver  Island,  and  thereafter  journeyed 
to  Cariboo.  The  first  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, who  must  have  ample  per- 
sonal experience,  but  who  gives  no 
statistics,  pours  out  an  anathema 
against  the  whole  region,  and  warns 
every  intending  settler  to  betake 
himself  elsewhere.  Dr.  Rattray,  on 
the  other  hand,  speaks  highly  of 
the  climate  of  both  colonies,  and, 
while  pointing  out  the  small  extent 
of  arable  land  in  Vancouver  Island, 
speaks  confidently  of  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  resources  of  British 
Columbia.  Captain  Barrett -Leonard 
expresses  similar  opinions.  "  In 
the  interior  of  British  Columbia," 
he  SG^B,  "  are  vast  tracts  of  great 
fertility,  capable  of  conversion  into 
the  finest  agricultural  and  pastoral 
lands.  .  .  .  There  are  extensive 
open  districts  of  the  finest  grazing 
land  imaginable,  capable  of  sup- 
porting innamerable  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep.  .  .  .  The  cli- 
mate is  remarkably  healthy  and 
bracing,  and  the  air  pure.  As  we 
advance  into    tbe   interior,  we    fiad 
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the  cold,  doriDff  winter,  iucreaee  in 
intennity;  at  toe  eame  time  the  cli- 
mate is  less  moiat,  and  le^B  subject 
to  suddeD  and  frionent  changes 
than  on  the  coast.  Ibid  being  the 
ca^e,  it  will  utiturally  be  interred 
that,  with  a  corrcBponding  excel- 
lence of  soil,  any  of  the  oidinary 
household  vegetables  groi^'n  in 
England  may  be  raised  here.  That 
this  is  the  actual  fact  I  can  testify 
from  personal  experience."  Thene 
remarks  apply  to  BritiBh  Columb!f., 
the  climate  of  which  is  infu- 
rior  to  that  of  Vancouver  Island ; 
but  speaking  of  the  climate  of  both 
colonies,  he  says,  ''The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  seldom  ftlt  to  be 
at  all  inconvenient ;  and  there  are, 
I  apprehend,  few  parts  of  the  world 
in  which  the  Englishman  will  find 
a  climate  more  resembling  bis  own." 
Dr.  Rattray,  who  gives  tables  of  ela- 
borate EtatieticB,  says  that  the  cli- 
mate is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
south  of  England,  and  that  the 
health  of  our  crews  on  the  station 
is  even  better  than  at  home.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Yic- 
toriit  is  a  shade  higher  than  that 
of  New  York,  ten  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  Quebec,  and  seven 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  Tor- 
onto. The  climate  of  Vancouver 
Island,  moreover,  is  remarkably 
agreeable,  and  is  totally  exempt 
from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
which  characterise  that  of  Cana- 
da. As  Dr.  Rattray's  opinion  car- 
ries weight  from  his  profesi<ion- 
al  position  in  the  colony,  and  is  sub- 
stantiated by  irrefragable  statistics, 
as  well  as  by  the  independent  testi- 
mony of  Captain  Barrett -Lennard, 
we  cannot  but  accept  it  as  the  true 
statement  of  the  case,  and  must  dis- 
miss Mr.  Macdonald's  as  thoroughly 
unreliable. 

The  size  of  Vancouver  Island  is 
only  one-iourtb  that  of  England  and 
"Wales,  but  the  adjoining  territory 
of  British  Columbia  is  nearly  twice 
as  large  es  the  United  Kindom : 
80  that  those  sister  colonies  (which 
it  would  be  well  to  unite  into  one) 
are  together  fully  twice  the  size  of 
the    British   Isles.      In    climate,   as 


wo  have  seen,  they  closelv  resemble 
the  British  Isles;  like  the  mother 
country,  also,  they  are  nnueually 
rich  in  minerals;  and  in  almost 
every  respect  they  occupy  the  same 
position  on  the  western  side  of  the 
New  World,  as  England  does  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Old.  The  chief 
obstacle  which  obstructs  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  new  colonies  is 
their  great  distance  from  England 
and  the  other  countries  from  which 
settlers  may  bo  expected  to  come. 
It  is  farther  from  England  to  British 
Columbia  by  Cape  Horn,  than  it  is 
from  England  to  Hong  -  Kong  by  the 
Ca|ie  of  Good  Hope.  It  in  this 
farthest  route  which  regulates  the 
accessibility  of  the  colony,  for  the 
on;y  shorter  one  at  present  in  use 
(across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama)  is 
considerably  more  expensive.  "What 
is  wanted  —  what  is  indispensable  to 
the  growth  of  our  colonies  on  the 
Pacific,  and  their  continuance  in 
allegiance  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment —  is  an  overland  route  from  the 
Canadas.  When  speaking,  on  this 
subject  a  year  ago,  iSir  E.  B.  Ljttoa 
stated  that,  had  he  continued  in 
office,  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
formed  new  settlements  in  the  re- 
gion between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  as  yet 
the  Red  River  Settlement  stands 
alone.  These  settlements  would 
have  been  the  piers,  as  it  were,  of  a 
line  of  communication  bridgin/^  over 
the  vast  solitudes  which  now  sepa- 
rate Western  Canada  from  British 
Columbia,  and  binding  together  all 
our  North  American  provinces,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  How  ad- 
vantageous such  a  line  of  communi- 
cation, however  imperfectly  con- 
structed, would  be  to  British  Colum- 
bia, will  be  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  a  Mr.  Lawrin,  an  old  Calit'or- 
nian  miner,  speaking  from  personal 
experience,  in  1858,  stated  that  he 
could  travel  all  the  way  from  St. 
Paul,  on  the  Mississippi,  by  the 
Red  River  and  Saskatchewan,  ac- 
ross the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  the 
I.eather  Pass,  to  the  Cariboo  dig- 
gings, for  leefs  money  than  an  emi- 
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^rant  would  have  to  spend  ia  reach* 
\a^  the  same  place  from  the  moath 
of  the  Fraser  River  ! 

That  ao  overland  line  of  com- 
munication will  be  established, 
and  epeedily,  between  Oanada  and 
British  Columbia,  there  can  be  no 
doubt:  the  only  question  is,  What 
degree  of  efficiency  and  substanti- 
ality is  this  line  of  communication 
to  assume?  Is  the  great  project  of 
an  interoceanic  railway,  uniting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  oy  a 
route  through  British  America,  to 
be  accomplished  7  or  from  Lake 
Superior  westwards,  is  there  only 
to  be  an  established  track,  with 
stations  at  intervals  (caravanserais, 
in  short),  where  travelling  parties 
may  rest  and  replenish  tlieir  stores? 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that, 
great  as  is  the  breadth  of  America 
at  this  point,  the  geographical  fa- 
cilities for  establishing  an  intero- 
ceanic communication  are  at  least 
as  great.  From  Halifax  -on  the  At- 
lantic, to  Victoria  on  the  Pacific, 
the  distance  is  2.500  miles.  Over 
one-half  of  this  distance,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, the  chain  of  the  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  aflFords  a  line  of  water- 
communication  not  only  unparal- 
leled, but  unapproachcd  in  vastness 
and  excellence  by  any  in  the  world. 
For  the  last  dozen  years,  sen-going 
vessels  have  been  able  to  sail  from 
any  point  on  Lake  Huron  and 
Michigan  downwards  to  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  and  not  seldom  within  that 
period  have  vessels  sailed  from  Chi- 
cago direct  to  Liverpool,  without 
ever  breaking  bulk.  Now  that  the 
obstacle  presented  by  the  rapids  of 
the  Sault  St.  Marie,  at  the  eastern 
outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  have  been 
obviated  by  a  canal,  large  sea-go- 
ing vessels  may  sail  from  the  very 
heart  of  tho  American  continent  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  Steamers 
already  ply  on  Lake  Superior — an 
inland  sea,  four  hundred  miles 
in  length  by  a  hundred  and  fifty 
in  breadth;  and  every  year  the 
line  of  the  lakes  and  St.  Law- 
rence is  becoming  of  more  im- 
portance   to    the    American    States 


which  already  stretch  beyond  the 
further  extremity  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which 
already  extends  to  the  western  limits 
of  Oanada,  and  affords  a  rapid  oom- 
mnnication  between  Portland  and 
the  eastern  shores  of  Lak&  Huron, 
affords  another  magnificent  high- 
way from  the  Atlantic  towards  the 
heart  of  the  continent;  altboogh 
its  farther  progress  westwards  is 
likely  to  be  slow.  This  great 
railway,  or  rather  a  continuation 
of  it,  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
passes  through  American  terri- 
tory, —  its  Atlantic  terminus  being 
Portland,  in  .  the  State  of  Maine. 
As  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  is  impracticable  dar- 
ing the  winter  months,  the  lino  of 
steamers  subsidised  (to  the  amount 
of  £104,000  a-year)  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  to  ply  between 
Galway  and  Quebec,  has  to  sail  to 
this  American  port  during  winter. 
This  is  an  nnsatisfactory  arrange- 
ment, and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that, 
it  is  about  to  be  superseded  by  a 
better  one.  A  new  line  of  railway 
(called  the  Intercolonial  Railway) 
is  about  to  be  constructed  from 
Oanada  to  the  Atlantic,  which  shall 
run  entirely  through  British  terri- 
tority,  and  shall  have  its  terminus 
at  Halifax ;  and  as  soon  as  it  shall 
be  completed,  the  Canadian  line  of 
steamers  will  run  to  Halifax  all  the 
year  round,  instead  of  alternately  to 
Portland  and  Quebec.  With  the  view 
of  aiding  the  British  Pr^  rinoes  in  the 
formation  of  this  new  l'  of  com- 
munication with  the  mo  her  coun- 
try, it  is  reported  that  the  British 
Government  has  resolved  to  relieve 
the  Canadian  Government  to  the 
extent  of  four-fifths  (£84,000)  of 
the  postal  subsidy  which  it  pays  to 
the  line  of  steamers ;  and  also  pro- 
mise that,  as  soon  as  the  Interco- 
lonial Railway  is  completed,  they 
will  pay  the  entire  sabsidy.  Canada 
is  well  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment ;  for  as  soon  as  the  new 
scheme  comes  into  efiect,  she  will 
secure  an  annual  saving  of  £84,000, 
which  will  not  only  pay  her  propor- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  cost  ot 
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the  railway  during  conetraotion, 
bat  leave  a  balance  in  her  favonr 
of  £34,000  a  year;  and  when  the 
railway  is  completed,  that  balance 
will  become  £84,000.  In  dealing 
thaa  generonsly,  however,  her  Ma- 
j(>flty'8  Miniatera  are  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone;  becaase, 
nnder  the  new  arrangement,  the 
Oalway  line  of  eteamers  (fVom 
which  the  Government  bo  Bourvily 
withdrew  the  Bobsidy  in  the  spring 
of  1861)  is  to  replace  the  present 
Canadian  line,  and  be  restored  to 
its  old  poflition.*  Whenever  this 
new  arrangement  is  perfected  by 
the  completion  of  the.  Intercolonial 
Railway,  we  shall  have  a  direct  com- 
munication with  Oanada,  throngh 
our  own  territories,  all  the  year 
round ;  whereas  at  present,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  the  Americans, 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  for- 
ward troops  into  Canada  during 
the  winter  months.  But  tlie  new 
railway  cannot  be  constructed  in  a 
day,  and  we  fear  that  if  war  is 
corning,  it  will  be  upon  na  long 
before  we  can  avail  ourselves  of 
this  new  line  of  communication. 

The  frontier  of  the  advancing 
line  of  British  settlements  in  West- 
ern Canada  is  not  yet  half-way 
round  Lake  Huron,  and  is  conse- 
quently still  separated  by  a  long 
distance  from  Lake  Superior.  The 
American  States  go  far  beyond  the 
western  end  of  that  great  lake, 
even  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Ked 
Biver,  which  interlace  with  those 
of  the  MiBsi.asippi  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  Alt  the  British  side  of 
Lake    Superior    is    wilderness,    and 


even  on  the  Boathern,  or  American, 
ihore,  it  is  only  at  a  comparatively 
few  points  that  human  aettlementa 
interrupt  the  solitude  of  the  pri- 
meval woods.  The  surpassingly 
rich  veins  of  copper  which  abound 
on  the  American  side  of  the  lake 
have  attracted  various  mining  com- 
panies to  this  region ;  but  as  yet 
the  scene  gives  little  sign  of  the 
throng  of  civilised  life  which  will 
ere  long  people  the  shores  of  that 
great  inland  sea.  The  Americans, 
however,  with  that  ^  go-ahead" 
spirit  which  distinguishes  them, 
foresee  well  what  is  coming ;  and 
at  the  western  end  .of  the  lake  two 
cities  are  already  planned,  wliich 
compete  with  one  another  for  the 
honour  of  becoming  the  future 
capital  of  the  region.  We  say 
'*  planned,"  for  that  is  Really  all 
that  has  yet  been  accomplished: 
but  planned  they  are  most  care- 
fully, and  streets  and  quays  are 
marked  out  to  occupy  ground  that 
is  at  present  covered  by  the  shal- 
low waters  of  the  bay.  This  en- 
croachment on  the  watery  domain 
is  a  favourite  procedure  of  the 
Americans ;  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco,  for  example,  have  been, 
carried  far  out  into  the  bay,  and 
houses  and  shops  now  stand  where 
ships  used  to  lie  when  unloading. 

Up  to  the  head,  or  western  ex- 
tremity, of  Lake  Surerior,  as  we 
have  shown  —  and,  indeed,  us  every 
one  knows  -^  an  admirable  line  of 
eommunicatioq  exists  with  the  At- 
lantic And,  great  as  is  the  import- 
ance of  railways,  we  do  not  think 
that  it   would  serve  any  important 


*  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  tlie  Oalway  line  should  have  become  a  party 
question  through  the  factious  policy  of  the  Whigs,  who  grudged  that  Ireland  should 
owe  so  preat  a  boon  to  a  ConHervative  Go'  emment.  We  regard  the  estHblishraent 
of  a  great  port  on  the  west  rn  coast  of  Irc.and,  with  a  line  of  magnificent  steamers 
(siVJh  as  the  Company  is  ready  to  place  upon  the  line)  from  thence  to  America,  as 
not  merely  an  act  of  common  justice  to  Ireland,  but  as  by  fur  the  most  promiaiug 
means  of  regenerating  that  baciiward  country.  To  set  agoing  a  stream  i>i  truffle  to 
and  from  England  through  the  heart  of  Ireland,  is  the  only  effectual  means  of 
breaking  up  that  torpor,  indolence  and  savagery  which  still  cling  to  the  populatiou 
of  the  western  and  south-western  districts  of  the  inland :  the  natural  fhiita  of  which 
unhappy  condition  of  affairs  may  be  seen  in  the  frightful  agrarian  outrages  which 
have  once  more  become  so  frequent,  as  well  {is  in  those  extraordinary  fivction- feuds 
of  which  Archbishop  Leahy  has  recently  given  us  one  instance,  with  the  actual  sta- 
tisiics  of  the  bloody  crimes  which  it  has  produced. 
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farpoee  to  extend  the  Grand  Trnnk 
iine  uiutb  further.  Ketweeii  thb 
western  termiDua  of  the  railway 
and  the  further  end  of  Lnka  Supe- 
rior the  water-commanication  ia  bo 
ample  and  good  that  the  Canadians 
may  dispense  with  a  railway  for  a 
good  while  to  come.  It  ia  beyond 
Lake  Superior  that  the  difflcnlty 
ariHca,  and  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  put  forth  all 
its  spare  energies  and  resources. 
The  very  first  step  beyond  Lake 
Superior  brings  as  face  to  face 
with  a  dilScDJty,  which  givea  rise 
to  a  most  awkward  and  embarrass- 
ing position  of  affairs.  Looking  at 
the  map,  we  see  that  a  river  flowing 
straight  from  the  west  fulls  into  the 
lake  at  its  upper  end ;  and  it  ap- 
pears as  if  one  could  easily  ascend 
that  river  to  three  small  lakes  which 
are  connected  by  its  coarse,  and 
thus  proceed  by  a  direct  roate 
through  British  territory  to  the 
Red  River  Settlement  atljoining 
Lake  Winnipeg.  But  snch,  it  woold 
ecero,  is  not  the  case.  The  country 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Winnipeg  ia  said  to  present  many 
diflicDities ;  no  road  of  any  kind 
leads  westward  from  our  side  of 
Lake  Superior;  and  the  Red  River 
Settlement  is,  so  far  as  regards  a 
route  through  British  territory,  en- 
tirely isolated  from  the  Canadas 
and  our  provinces  on  the  Atlantic. 
In  order  to  proceed  from  Canada  to 
the  Red  River  Settlement,  we  mast 
make  a  detour  southward  into  the 
American  States,  to  St.  FanI,  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
then  northwards  down  the  Red 
River,  which  flows  into  Lake  Win- 
nipeg. Although  this  route  by  St. 
Paul  is  onquestionably  the  easiest, 
seeing  that  the  country  between 
our  frontier  and  St.  Paul  ia  very 
level,  and  that  steamboats  carry 
goods  and  passengers  down  the 
Red  River  —  still  there  could  be 
little  difficulty  iu  making  a  good 
road  straight  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  the  Red  Rive^  Settle- 
ment :  and  such  a  road  is  greatly 
needed,  to  unite  that  settlement 
with'  Western    Canaaa,    instead    of 


leaving  it  wholly  isolated,  and  de- 
pendeot  almost  for  its  very  exist* 
ence  upon  its  communication  with 
the  American  territory. 

On  the  expiry  of  .the  Uudson 
B»iy  Company's  Charter  in  1869, 
when  ttie  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
Fraser  River  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Yancoaver  Island  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  as  colonies  of  the 
Crown,  a  controversy  arose  as  to 
whether  Jled  River  Settlement  and 
the  territories  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, which  extend  for  a  thousand 
miles  between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  new  colonies  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  should  not  also  be 
taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  erect- 
ed into  a  new  colony.  We  do  not 
think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
adoption  of  such  a  measure :  but, 
leaving  the  vast  and  almost  unoc- 
cupied territory  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Company,  measures 
should  be  taken,  in  conjunction  with 
our  American  Provinces,  to  con- 
struct a  good  wagon-road  and  a 
line  of  telegraph  connecting  Canada 
with  British  Columbia.  On  the 
4th  of  July  last,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle said  that  *'he  thought  the 
Company  sboald  give  facilities  for 
a  full  postal  and  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  Halifax  on  the 
one  side  and  New  Westminster  on 
the  other;"  and  he  added  that 
"he  thought  it  would  be  possible, 
for  an  expenditure  of  £100,000,  to 
form  a  oommanication  [to  the  new 
colonies]  through  Canada,  and  he 
believed  that  the  journey  might  be 
brought  within  thirty  days."  Whe- 
ther or  not  the  Home  Government 
ia  sleeping  over  the  matter,  we  can- 
not say;  but  it  is  reported  that  , 
the  Governments  of  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  have 
agreed  to  act  together  in  this  im- 
portant matter.  Obviously  they 
are  the  parties  most  interested  in 
obtaining  a  communication  with 
the  colonies  on  the  Pacific ;  but 
the  question,  as  one  of  Impe- 
rial policy,  cannot  be  ignored  by 
the  Home  Government.  There  are 
various    sums,   for    postal    services 
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for  brlnfflnf(  homfl  troop*  aorl  ir- 
TalMs  from  the  I'aclio  lUtion,  kc, 
which  tlie  (Government,  we  doubt 
not,  woulJ  willinifly  trnn«ft'r  in 
aid  of  this. new  and  much  shorter 
route. 

The  Boil  and  climate  nf  the  region 
\}\\\t  between  Lalce  tiupcrlor  and 
liritirtli  (Columbia  are>  of  coune, 
niatterfl  of  ^rreat  importance  in  de- 
tertninini;  the  policy  to  bo  pnrBoed 
in  regard  to  them.  Captain  Klakis- 
ton'n  report,  which  is  characterlaed 
•H  admirable,  even  by  those  who  are 
dirtpoHed  to  underrate  the  value  of 
thiH  region,  dpeakfl  thnn  of  the  soil 
and  productions  of  Red  Uiver  Set- 
tlement : — 

"  Tlio  country  ia  very  level,  and  on 
tho  woHt  ptriorally  oju'n.  Tlioro  Is  n 
coiifidoralilo  aniuunt  ot'ewnrno;  Imt  in 
tlio  dry  purts  the  Koil  is  w  11  lulaptod 
for  tlie  Rrowth  of  cfri-nl  ami  otliof  cropn, 
and  iinliinilly  Hupports  a  rioli  growth 'of 
llio  dillori'iit  Ki*u8ScH.  Tlio  trees  uru 
generally  huihH,  but  Ihuru  in  fliio  ouk 
uud  elm  along  tt»e  borders  of  tlio  river, 
and  tiiero  Ih  timber  fuitublu  fur  building 
purposes  to  tho  iiorth-ouat  of  the  si'ttle- 
nient.  .  .  .  Farming  operations  com- 
prehend tho  growth  of  wheat,  barley, 
oi'ts,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes, — tho 
manufacture  of  cheeso  and  butter, — and 
tho  keeiiinf^  of  cows,  horses,  pig.s,  and 
ehcep ;  bcHides  gardening  operations  for 
the  culture  of  lumips,  onions,  peaso, 
cal)b;igp,  rimbarb,  radishes,  mangold, 
carrots,  hops,  pumpkins,  and  mtlons — 
wliich  all  appear  to  tlirivo  in  ordinary 
seasons.  ...  In  respect  to  tho  growth 
of  wheat,  the  soil  seems  purtieulai  ly  well 
adapteil,  but  owing  to  tho  elimato  it  is 
occaaioually  caught  by  the  early  frosts. 
Ijarge  ro.urns  uro  obtained  from  now 
laud,  sometimes  up  to  forty  bushels  per 
aero,  and  tho  soil  will  boar  cropping  for 
many  years  in  succession.  Barley  and 
oats  do  well,  and  are  utver  damaged  by 
tho  frost;  but  Indian  corn  ia  sometimes 
dostro3'cd.  Tho  green  crops  flourish, — 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  onions  attaining 
very  largo  size.  Melons  are  said  to  come 
to  maturity  in  the  open  nir.  ...  In 
regard  to  stook-furming,  the  greatest 
difflculty  is  tlie  length  of  the  winter, 
owing  to  which  so  much  hay  is  required 
for  the  sabsLstence  of"  the  animals.  Tho 
cattle  during  summer  roam  at  large  at 
tho  back  of  the  cultivated  laud,  wliere 
thoy  find  plenty  of  excellent  pasturage. 
Shoep  thrive  well  at  lied  River.     Pigs 


do  remarkably  well,  and,  if  turned  out 
wliero  there  are  oak  woods,  ro(piire  no 
looking  sftcr." 

Kvidently  this  ii  a  country  which 

for  feet  ly  admits  of  beinf^  co!onis«d. 
lithorto,  owing  to  its  irolated  posi- 
tion, and  the  ereater  attractions  of 
less  distant' (ettiements,  it  has  made 
very  little  progress ;  but  a  time  is 
certainly  coming  when  its  condi- 
tion will  be  very  different.  It  is 
often  the  destiny  of  the  latest-set- 
tled countries  to  falsify  the  poor 
opinion  of  them  entertained  at  the 
outtiet  —  of  which  the  history  of  the 
Hritish  Isles,  Holland,  and  Prussia 
furnishes  a  familiar  example.  And 
however  little  attractive  to  eml- 
pranta  the  territories  of  the  lied 
River  and  the  Boskatchewan  may 
be  at  the  present  day,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  predict  that  they  will 
bo  amply  peopled  in  future  times. 
As  it  is,  we  must  beware  of  under- 
rating these  possessions.  The  Ame- 
ricanp,  who  know  them  as  well  as 
we  do,  and  who  know  their  own 
western  territories  much  better, 
prefer  our  unoccupied  territories 
to  their  own.  The  Government 
Surveys  of  the  United  States  show 
that  the  character  of  their  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of 
the  great  Missouri  Road,  beyond  the 
08th  degree  of  longitude,  is  unGt 
for  settlement.  This  is  shown  in 
a  paper  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Ifenry,  published  in  tho  '  Patent 
Office  Rpport  for  1L56.'  And  Mr. 
Louis  Blodget,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
eminent  meteorologist,  supports 
that  opinion,  and  points  out,  in 
contradiction,  the  immensf  re- 
sources yet  in  store  for  Canada 
on  both  branches  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, to  the  west  of  Red  River. 
There,  he  says,  ''Of  the  plains  and 
woodland  borders  the  valuable  Bur- 
face  measures  fully  five  hundred 
thonsand  square  miles" — or  five 
tiiiiis  the  extent  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.  If  these  state- 
ments are  correct,  we  may  expect 
ere  long  to  see  a  gradual  influx  of 
American  settlers  down  the  Red 
River  into  the  British  territories; 
white  the  fact  that  the  only  roads 
from    Red     River    Settlement    lead 
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into  the  American  tcrritnrj,  from 
whence,  too,  the  Mttlement  derives 
ItH  Rupplies,  <■  not  calcniated  to 
inakn  tn«  letllera  in  that  ieolat- 
ed  hut  nioflt  important  region  very 
EenloiiB  of  their  nationality! 

From  the  lied  Klver  Settlement 
to  the  frontier  of  Hritinh  Columbia, 
on  the  went  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains, ia  nearly  nine  hundred  milefl. 
Kxcept  in  winter,  the  journey  may 
be  made  by  water  all  the  way  up 
trt  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  Ked  Uiver,  upon  which  there 
ore  Hteamboatf),  runii  into  )Jjako 
Witiniye^,  at  its  BOiUh-eaBtern  end  ; 
and  at  the  oppoBite  end  of  the  lake 
is  the  mouth  of  the  BaRkatchewun, 
ft  river  nearly  as  largo  m  the  Miu- 
Bouri,  and  u|)on  whose  broad  stream, 
which  parts  into  a  northerly  and 
a  southerly  branch,  canoes  can 
rcnrh  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  eeve- 
ral  puintB.  Steamboats  will  soon 
take    the   place  of    canoes  on   this 

f:reQt  stream.  The  country  between 
>ake  Winnipeg  and  the  Ilocky 
Mountains  is  very  level,  and  unin- 
tersectcd  by  any  liill-rangen ;  so  that 
both  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
and  the  process  of  road-making, 
present  a  minimum  of  diflicaltieB. 
Although  the  Saskatchewan  will  be 
of  great  use  by  and  by  for  the  trans- 

fiort  of  heavy  goods,  the  fact  that 
ts  stream  is  frozen  daring  the  win- 
ter montha  necessitates  the  con- 
struction of  a  good  wagon- road  for 
travelling  parties,  and  also  for  the 
mail  express.  A  line  of  telegraph 
may  Bimultaneously  be  constructed 
nt  a  tritling  cost.  Tbe^e  things  can 
easily  be  done,  and  will  be  done. 
Whether,  or  at  least  when,  a  rail- 
way will  be  carried  over  this  ground, 
we  bhall  not  attempt  to  say  ;  but 
this  mucli  is  established,  that  from 
the  Ked  River  Settlement  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
country  does  not  present  a  single  en- 
gineering difficulty. 

Arrived  at  the  lofty  chain  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Britit-h  Columbia,  wo 
find  that  there  are  a  dozen  passes 
by  wbiA  the  chain  may  be  crossed 
on    horse   or   foot.    At   the    uortb- 


eaDtern  corner  of  nritish  (/OlumbU, 
indeed,  the  mountain-chain  in  so 
interrupted  that  the  Peace  River 
flows  right  through  it ;  and  by 
oHcending  its  Btream  in  a  canoo. 
Sir  (ieorge  Mackenzie  arrived 
within  ft  few  miles  of  the  upper 
tribataries  of  the  Fraser  River. 
This  roote  lies  too  much  to  the 
north  to  be  adopted  as  the  high- 
way from  Red  River  Settlement; 
but  there  are  eight  passes  more  to 
the  south  through  which  a  high- 
way might  be  carried,  and  Rome  of 
which,  as  appears  from  Captain 
Palliser's  report,  are  practicable  for 
a  railway.  At  the  time  Captain 
Palliser  surveyed  these  passes,  not 
one  of  them  was  considered  by  him 
to  be  practicable  for  waggons;  but 
two  months  ago  we  saw  it  stated 
that  a  party  with  sixty  waggons 
had  arrived  safely  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  from  Red  River.  There 
is  no  qnestion  as  to  the  prac- 
ticabilit/j?  of  carrying  a  railway 
from  (janada  ri^ht  through  to  tho 
Tacifio :  the  difficulty  is,  whero  Is 
the  money  to  come  from  for  the 
construction  of  so  extensive  an  un- 
dertaking? No  doubt,  macb  might 
be  done  by  the  Government  con- 
ceding to  tiie  company  large  allot- 
ments of  land  along  the  line,  as  ia 
done  by  the  American  Government. 
But  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has 
hitherto  provd  so  bad  an  invest- 
ment for  the  original  shareholders, 
though  of  immense  value  to  Canada, 
that  it  will  need  no  ordinary  con- 
cessions from  the  Governineut  to 
induce  a  company  to  undertake  the 
enterprise. 

At  present  tho  most  westerly 
point  to  which  the  railway  system 
has  been  carried  in  Canada  is  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  From 
that  point  up  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  we  think  the  water-com- 
munication might  Buffi.e,  without 
a  railway,  for  many  years  to  come. 
But  even  if  this  were  granted,  the 
Americans  have  far  the  start  of  us. 
Their  railway  system  extends  from 
New  York  to  St.  Joseph  on  the 
Missouri — in  the  longitude  of  Red 
River    Settlement :     bo    that    they 
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have  less  to  do  to  complete  bd  in- 
teroceanic  route  than  wo  have.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  country  between 
St.  Joseph  and  California  is  less 
fitted  for  settlement,  and  presents 
greater  engineering  difficulties  than 
the  region  between  Red  River  and 
British  Columbia.  The  Americans 
will  have  to  cross  two  mountain* 
chains — the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada — with  the  desert 
of  Utah  between  them;  whereas 
we  have  only  to  cross  one,  and  no 
desert.  Moreover,  gold  has  already 
been  found  in  our  territories  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  head-waters  of 
the  Athabasca  and  Saskatchewan ; 
and  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the 
diggings  there  prove  rich,  there 
may  be  a  rush  to  them  also,  in 
which  case  the  project  of  the  in- 
teroceanic  railway  would  at  once  as- 
sume a  more  hopeful  character. 

The  Americans  have  already  es- 
tablished a  direct  and  tolerably 
good  communication  between  St. 
Joseph  and  San  Francisco.  At 
first  they  tried  a  "  pony  express," 
which  travelled  the  distance  in 
about  nine  days;  but  now  they 
have  established  stage-coaches  on 
the  route,  which  passes  through  the 
Mormon  territory,  and  also  a  line 
of  telegraph,  so  that  telegrams  can 
be  sent  direct  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York.  This  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage which  the  American  States 
on  the  Pacific  have  over  our  newly- 
established  colonies.  Moreover,  a 
bill  has  been  actually  pa-aed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  for  the  extension  of 
their  railway  system  to  the  Pacific. 

"  The  bill  incorporates  a  com- 
pany, with  seventy-five  corporations, 
to  construct  a  .railroad  from  the 
102d  degree  of  west  longitude  to 
the  western  boundary  of  Nevada ; 
and  grants  to  the  company  every 
alternate  section  of  land  on  the  line 
of  road,  and  also  bonds  of  the  United 
States  to  the  amount  of  16,000  dol- 
lars (upwards  of  £4000)  a-mile.  'I'he 
Federal  Government  is  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  companv  by  five 
commisdioners ;     public     lands    are 


granted,  and  public  credit  loaned 
to  the  enterprise, — the  latter  taking 
the  shape  of  6  per  cent,  bonds,  of 
1000  dollars  each,  running  thirty 
yeare.  The  route  chosen  is  known 
as  the  'middle'  route — namely,  from 
Western  Kansas  to  Western  Ne- 
vada; and  the  Government  engages 
to  concede  to  the  railroads  now  in 
coarse  of  construction  through  Kan- 
sas and  California  such  aids  as 
may  he  necessary  to  their  comple- 
tion. And,  as  a  return  for  such 
subsidies  and  grants,  the  usual  pre- 
ference is  to  be  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  transmission  of 
troops  and  material,  and  in  tlie  use 
of  the  telegraph,  which  the  com- 
pany is  also  required  to  construct  col- 
lateral with  its  road.  Two  years  are 
given  for  the  location  of  the  track." 
Let  all  our  North  American  pro- 
vinces join  together,  and,  with  the 
consent  and  countenance  of  the 
Home  Government,  otfer  terms 
equally  good  to  any  company  which 
will  construct  a  railway  from  Lake 
Superior  to  British  Columbia.  The 
interests  at  stake  are  enormous ; 
and  if  terms  .like  these  are  oQered, 
and  gold  be  discovered  in  quantity^ 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  work  may  yet  be 
accomplished. 

The  lamentable  war  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  disorganising  every- 
thing, will  necessarily  delay  and 
seriously  obstruct  the  project  to 
which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  grven  its  assent.  It  is 
still  possible,  therefore,  that  an  in- 
teroceanic  line  of  railway  may  first 
be  constructed  on  British  territory. 
But  if  the  opposite  is  the  case — if 
the  line  from  St.  Joseph  to  Saa 
Francisco  be  opened  first — then  the 
kindred  British  project  will  be  given 
up, — at  least  so  far  as  regards  the 
present  generation.  The  conse- 
quences, though  they  may  be  in- 
evitable, will  be  serious  to  us  in 
many  ways,  and  highly  advantage- 
ous to  the  Americana, — as  a  slight 
consideration  of  the  balance  of  in- 
terests, and  the  tendency  of  atfairs 
will  show. 

Geographical  position  always  ex- 
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erciees  an  important  influence  in 
Bbapihg  the  configarations  of  states, 
and  in  regulating  their  relations 
with  the  states  which  adjoin  them. 
Tbid  ought  to  be  especially  trae  in 
new  countries  like  America,  where 
biHtoricttl  associations  are  almost 
absent,  and  where  considerations 
of  present  interest  are  not  neutral- 
ised by  sympathies  and  feelings  in- 
herited from  the  past,  —  and  where, 
moreover,  the  population  of  the  ad- 
joining states  are  virtually  of  the 
same  race.  In  the  Old  World,  the 
geographical  boundary  of  most  of  the 
stat^  is  determined  by  the  great 
mountain-chain  which,  nnd&r  vari- 
ous names  —  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Bal- 
kan, Caucasus,  Hindoo- Koosb,  and 
Himalayas,  with  their  nameless 
continuation  forming  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  Burma  and  Siam 
—  runs  latitodinally  across  the 
continents  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pucific.  In  the  New  World 
the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
There  the  great  mountain  -  chain 
runs  longitudinally  from  north  to 
south,  separating  by  a  well-marked 
line  and  almost  impassable  bound- 
ary, the  narrow  region  on  the  Paci- 
fic /rom  the  rest  of  the  American 
continent.  In  regard  to  California, 
this  separation  is  increased  by  a 
broad  tract  of  desert,  lying  be- 
tween the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  and  extending 
from  the  Mormon  city  of  Utah 
southward  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Gila,  which  is  the  present 
boundary  between  the  Americans 
and  Mexico.  Upper  California,  the 
country  now  possessed  by  the 
Americans,  is  not  separated  by 
any  natural  boundary  trom  Lower 
California,  which  forms  a  very  long 
and  narrow  peninsula,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Mexico  by  the 
Gulf  of  California.  Neither  it.  nor 
the  province  of  Sonora,  which  lies 
on  the  eastern  Aiore  of  the  Gulf, 
has  any  communication  with  the 
rest  of  Mexico  except  by  sea  —  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  roundabout  route 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama :  for  the 
province  of  Sonora  lies  to  ♦Le 
west  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  main 


chain  of  the  Cordillera ;  and,  al- 
though  there  is  a  good  pass  (called 
La  Caiiada  de  Guadalupe)  in  the 
sierra,  the  country  is  so  mountain- 
ous between  that  point  and  the 
capital,  that  no  regular  communi- 
cation is  kept  up.  The  Americans, 
beyond  doubt,  will  ere  long  annex 
these  outlying  provinces.  In  this 
case  at  least,  politics  will  follow 
where  geography  points  the  way. 
Both  Sonora  and  Lower  California 
abound  in  the  precious  metals.  .In 
Sonora  especially  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines  are  remarkable  for  their 
number  and  for  the  richness  of  their 
ores.  Large  deposits  of  coal,  also, 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  north-west- 
ern part  of  California.  The  popu- 
lation of  these  provinces  is  so 
scantv  as  to  be  hardly  worth  tak- 
ing into  account.  La  Paz,  the 
capital  of  Lower  California,  hardly 
contains  three  hundred  inhabitants. 

If  we  add  Lower  California  and 
Sonora  to  Upper  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  the  Washington  Territory, 
we  shall  have  a  region  extending 
along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  for 
two  thoosand  miles,  from  the 
Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  to 
Cupe  St.  Lucas  (t)ie  southern  point 
of  Lower  California).  This  state, 
backed  by  a  vast  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  would  become  the 
leading  power  in  the  northern  Pa- 
cific ;  San  Francisco  would  become 
the  emporium  of  the  China  trade, 
which  would  go  thence  by  the  over- 
land route  to  New  York  and  Europe ; 
and  t^c  numerous  and  surpassingly 
beautitul  and  fertile  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  would  have  their  des- 
tinies shaped  by  this  great  White 
State  of  Western  America.  In  surh 
circumstances,  would  there  not  be 
the  strongest  inducement  for  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  unite  herself  with 
this  great  State?  Possessing  excel- 
lent resources,  which  she  has  not 
the  capital  to  work  —  unconnected 
with  the  other  British  provinces, 
either  by  railway  or  by  a  commu- 
nity of  administrative  interest  —  de- 
pendent, moreover,  for  almost  every- 
thing on  the  overland  railway  from 
San   Francisco  —  would  British  Co- 
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lambia  not  willingly  exchange  her 
position  as  a  feeble  and  isolated 
dependency  of  a  far-distant  Crown, 
for  the  sake  of  becoming  an  integ* 
ral  part  of  the  great  empire  state  of 
the  Pacific? 

We  may  expwct  to  witness  changes 
more  immediate,  and  certainly  not 
lees  iniluential  in  aSecting  the  for- 
tunes of  oor  British  Provinces,  in 
the  vast  territories  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain?.  A 
dismemberment  of  the  American 
Union  is  regarded  as  certain  by 
every  impartial  observer  in  this 
country.  Pven  among  the  North- 
ern States  there  are  many  who  now 
look  forward  to  that  issue  as  inevit- 
able. The  mercantile  classes  of  New 
York,  whose  interests  made  them 
especially  desirous  to  restore  the 
Union  in  its  integrity,  and  whose 
wishes  made  them  cling  to  the  be- 
lief that  such  a  restoration  was  prac- 
ticable,* are  now  abandoning  the 
hope.  The  South,  they  see,  will 
not  only  succeed  in  establishing  its 
independence,  but  will  not  on  any 
terms  enter  into  a  new  Union  of 
which  the  New  England  States 
shall  be  membei'S.  These  States, 
and  the  States  of  the  South,  are 
opposed  to  each  other  alike  in  feel- 
ings and  in  interests.  Neither  will 
ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
other.  If  the  Union  could  be  re- 
established, we  believe  a  majority 
of  the  Northern  States  would  now 
repudiate  the  policy  of  Abolition, 
and  enact  a  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
more  stringent  than  before.  But 
that  could  not  now  suffice. '  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  will  the 
States  of  the  North-west  continue 
to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Atlantic  State?,  or  will  they  not? 
If  they  do  .jold  together  at  the 
close  of  the  contest,  it  can  only  be 
on  the  condition  that  the  Atlantic 
States  abandon  the  Morrill  Tariff, 
their  stringent  system  of  protection 
for  the  benefit  of  their  manufactures. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is 
a  strong  desire  in  America  to  re- 
duce the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union  to  a  minimum;  and  it  is 
possible    tb&t    the    Union    may    be 


reconstituted,  mimu  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  If  this  were  done,  the 
South,  the  North-west,  and  the 
Pacific  States,  would  still  hold 
together;  although,  with  the  ex- 
ample of  disruption  once  set,  we 
think  such  an  arrangement  would 
not  last  long.  The  States  of  the 
North-west,  of  the  South,  and  of 
the  Pacific,  have  no  solid  bonds  of 
union.  There  is  this  much,  indeed, 
in  their  favour,  that  they  are  di- 
vided by  no  bitter  enmity  and  an- 
tagonism of  spirit,  such  as  separates 
the  South  and  the  New  England 
States ;  and,  moreover,  they  would 
be  in  perfect  accord  as  regards  com- 
mercial policy,  each  being  influenced 
by  its  circumstances  in  favour  of 
free  trade.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more 
probable,  once  the  disruption  is 
fairly  accomplished,  that  these  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  old  Union 
will  establish  themselves  as  separ- 
ate, though  not  rival,  states. 

Provinces  which  are  opposed  in 
interests  to  one  another  may  long 
remain  in  grumbling  onion  if  there 
be  no  means  of  either  improving  its 
position  by  a  change.  But  auhap- 
pily  for  the  Northern  States,  the 
provinces  whiqb  form  their  et^stern 
and  western  extremities  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  might  most 
easily  and  naturally  make  a  change 
in  their  allegiance.  At  the  eastern 
end  we  find  the  State  of  Maine, 
jutting  so  far  into  British  America 
that  it  is  almost  enclosed  by  it,  and 
lying  on  the  highway  by  which 
British  trade  and  influence  pass  to 
and  fro.  Portland  is  at  present  the 
sole  port  of  the  Canadas  in  winter 
time,  and  at  all  times  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  ocean.  Such  a  position  might 
tell  in  our  favour,  in  the  event  of 
great  changes  in  eastern  America. 
At  the  western  end,  again,  we  find 
the  'States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Mhinesota,  bordering  on  the 
great  lakes,  from  which  there  is  a 
line  of  magnificent  water-carriage 
for  the  bulky  produce  of  those 
corn  -  growing  countries  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  sea ;  while  a  more 
expeditious     mode    of    transit    will 
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alao  be  open  to  them  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  Id  truth,  for  thtse 
three  large  States  of  the  North- 
west, we  think  the  Ktf  ne  .of  com- 
munication with  the  c  is  not  the 
MissipBippi,  but  the  ILie  of  the  lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence.  Michigan  is  so 
enveloped  by  those  inland  seas,  that 
it  may  almost  be  called  a  maritime 
State.  Tlie  best  customers  of  the 
North-western  States  are,  the  South- 
ern States,  which  are  reached  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  •  tributaries,  — 
and  Europe,  which  can  be  reached 
most  cheaply  and  directly  by  the 
line  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Large  rivers,  however  convenient 
as  gecvgraphical    boundary-lines,  are 
not    barriers  of    severance    between 
peoples,  but  points  of  contact,  bonds 
of    union  —  common    ground,    upon 
which   common  interests  make  both 
{tarties    meet  as   friends  and  associ- 
ates.   This  is  especially  true  of  the 
line  of   the  lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence.   Lying  as  that   great  water- 
system  does  within  a  noble   basin  of 
territory,  of  which  it  is  at  once  the 
centre  and  the  highway,  it  is  more  fit- 
ted to  become  the  heart  of  a  confede- 
racy composed  of  the  States  which 
fringe    its    shores,  than    to  continue 
to  be  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
opposite   sentiments    and    allegiance. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  another  point 
where  British  interests  are  concern- 
ed.     We    have    previously    pointed 
out    the    peculiar   isolated    position 
and    condition    of    the    Red    River 
Settlement ;    which  has  not  a  single 
road  to  connect  it  with  Canada,  and 
vhich   consequently  derives   its   sup- 
plies from,  and   carries  on  its  trade 
with,     the    North  -  western    States. 
Two  years  ago,  we  know,  this  state 
of    matters   had    served   to    produce 
considerable  discontent    in    the  set* 
tlement ;  and  every  year  (as  long  as 
matters    remain   as   they  are)    must 
increase  the   influence  of   American 
interests    and  feelings.      Rtd    River 
Settlement  is    as    yet    but  a    small 
place ;    but  it  is  growing,  and   will 
continue  to  grow;  and  its  geographi- 
cal  position  renders  the  retention  of 
its-  allegiance  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to   the  whole  of  British 


America.  It  is  the  connecting- link 
between  the  Canadas  and  British 
Columbia;  it  is  the  embryo  of  a 
state  which  will,  ere  long,  spread 
over  the  wide  and  fertile  plains 
watered  by  the  Assinaboine  and 
Saskatchewan ;  and  if  it  were  at- 
tracted towards  the  North-western 
American  States,  l^ritisli  America 
would  thereby  be  cut  right  in  two. 
Instead  of  a  noble  empire,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  we 
should  be  stopped  chort  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior ;  and 
British  Columbia  would  languish 
as  an  isolated  province,  which 
neither  conld  nor  would  remain 
long  in  our  possession,  —  but  which 
would  be  welcomed  with  acclama- 
tion as  a  new  member  of  the  Ame- 
rican Confederacy  ol  the  Pacific. 

We   beg    it  to  be  observed  that 
we  are  not  making  predictions,  but 
pointing    out    tendencies.      No    one 
can  tell  aa   yet  the  exact  form  and 
condition  in  which  the  States  of  the 
American      Republic    will     emerge 
from      their      present      convulsion. 
Whether  the  Union  will  be  restored, 
for  a  time,  on  its  old   basis,    minus 
the  New  England  States  ;  or  whether 
it    will   split    up  at  once  into  four 
great    sections;    or    whether    some 
intermediate   course  will  be  at  first 
adopted  —  we  do  not  presume  to  fore- 
cast. ^  And  until  that  be  determined, 
it    is     impossible    to    calculate    the 
nature  of   the    iofiaence  which  this 
disruption   will    have    upon    the  ad- 
joining     British      provinces.       But 
this  disruption,  in   its  ultiojate  con- 
sequences,   will   affect    the    fortunes 
of  every  State  and  Government   in 
North     America.       The     disrupted 
parts  will   seek  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  entering  into  new  combi-    ^ 
ntitions.     And    the    result  will   pro- 
bably  be,  either  that  some  of    the 
A.merican    States  will   be    attracted 
towards  union    with   our    provinces, 
or  that  some  of  our  provinces  will  * 
be    attracted    towards    union    with 
them.      The    rival    States    on    the 
opposite   shores  of    the    Lakes  and 
the    St.   Lawrence    will    soon    find 
themselves    engaged  in  a  game  like 
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that  well  known  to  BchoolbovB,  of 
pulling  each  other,  in  friendly  or 
unfriendly  fashion,  across  the  score. 
And  whichever  prove  the  stronger 
and  the  more  firmly  united  will 
gain  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Recent  events,  by  weakening  tSe 
American  States,  and  discrediting 
the  American  principles  of  govern- 
ment, have  turned  the  tables  very 
much  in  our  favour.  But  it  must 
not  be  too  readily  inferred  that  the 
danger  of  disruption  is  removed 
from  British  America,  amidst  the 
changes  impending  to  the  south  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  only  by 
timeous  speculation  —  by  reasonable 
inferences  from  events  —  that  we  can 
prepare  for  occurrences  which  for 
good  or  ill  must  exercise  a  mighty 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  and 
destiny  of  our  nascent  empire  in 
Northern  America.  And  the  best 
and  most  assured  of  all  remedies 
for  possible  dangers,  as  well  as  the 
most  promising  means  to  reap  the 
possible  benefits  which  may  accrue 
to  cur  American  provinces  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cfisruption  of  the 
Union,  is,  to  draw  together  all  oar 
provinces  in  the  bonds  of  confedera- 
tion. If  our  scattered  provinces 
etod  settlements  were  linked  to- 
gether in  a  Federation  —  united  as 
well  as  possible  by  roads  and  rail- 
ways—  tbey  would  not  only  keep 
together,  but  would  probably  draw 
towards  them  in  friendly  union 
some  of  the  wavering  States  of  the 
disrupted  and  crumbling  Union. 
Now  is  the  time  when  such  a  pro- 
ject could  be  most  favourably  ad- 
vanced. Not  only  the  danger  from 
without,  but  the  project  of  the 
"  intercolonial  railway "  from  Can- 
ada to'  Halifax,  and  the  obvious 
importance  of  extending  telegraphic 
communication  overland  to  British 
Columbia,  have  recently  drawn  all 
our  provinces  into  harmonious  feel- 
ing and  united  action.  Nor  has 
their  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown 
ever  before  been  bo  steady  and 
pervading.  We  say  nothing  at  pre- 
sent cif  the  likelihood  of  their  being 
willing  to  have  a  Prince  of  our 
Boyul  Family  at  the  head  of  their 


State.     That    most    be  left  to  the 

f)rovinces  themselves.  But  at  least 
et  our  Government,  by  those  means 
which  every  Government  can  em- 
ploy, make  it  understood  by  the 
provinces  that  a  project  of  Confe- 
deration which  promises  so  many 
advantages  will  receive  every  en- 
couragement from  the  Grown.  Such 
an  arrangement,  if  our  provinces 
are  to  remain  independent  of  the 
Americans,  wi]l  ere  long  become  a 
necessity.  Such  a  confederation, 
too,  is  indispensable  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  great  works  now  required 
for  opening  up  the  central  portion 
of  British  America,  and  establishing 
communication  with  our  provinces 
in  the  Pacific.  And  would  it  not 
gratify  the  feelings,  as  well  as  pro- 
mote the  material  advantage  of  the 
colonists?  Would  it  not  open  to 
them  a  career,  which  no  mere  pro- 
vince can  «ver  offer  — honours  and 
offices  to  which  British  Americans 
may  legitimately  aspire,  but  which 
are  at  present  beyond  their  reach? 
A  wide  field  and  full  scope  best 
content  the  ambitious,  who  delight 
in  public  life,  and  satisfy  the  multi- ' 
tude,  who,  while  unaspiringly  look- 
ing on,  feel  that  they  too  might  go 
in  for  prizes  if  they  liked.  We 
cannot  open  to  them  the  British 
Senate,  —  but  let  us  aid  them  in 
establishing  a  united  Government 
of  their  own,  which  shall  link  to- 
gether all  the  provinces  in  a  grand 
and  growing  empire,  which  shall 
extend  across  America  from  sea  to 
sea,  affording  a  high .  career  to  every 
one  who  desires  it,  and  rendering 
stable  and  self-reliant  against  every 
attack  the  future  of  British  power 
in  North  America. 

The  fortunes  of  the  British  Ame- 
rican provinces  are  mainly  in  their 
own  keeping.  Downing  Street  may 
suggest,  bat  it  is  for  the  colonies 
to  act.  The  nation  at  home  gives 
them  hearty  sympathy;  and  if  they 
play  their  part  well,  the  Govern- 
ment will  noj;  leave  them  in  the 
lurch.  If  they  have  little  capital 
for  the  promotion  of  public  works, 
they  have  immense  tracts  of  land 
to  employ  instead.      All  of  us  last 
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snminor  were  disappointed  with  the 
Oanadians.  Instead  of  being  jeal- 
ous uf  their  i.idependenoe,  und  pru- 
dent in  preparing  for  defence,  they 
refused  .to  adopt  the  Militia  Bill, 
and  as  yet  have  done  nothing  to 
repair  the  error.  We  understand, 
indeed — the  Governor- General  said 
as  much  lately — that  a  measure 
providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
Colonies  was  in  preparation,  which 
would  amply  satisfy  the  Imperial 
Governmenf.  We  hope  such  is  the 
case :  wo  expect  no  less  of  the 
Canadian.').  They,  are  a  noble  and 
gallant  people:  the  British  blood 
flows  more  purely  in  their  veins, 
their  phjsicial  constitution  has  been 
better  preserved  by  their  moist  and 
temperate  climate,  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  section  of  oar  widely 
extended  race.  We  believe  they 
possess  all  the  qualities  fitted  to 
make  them  a  great  and  noble  na- 
tion. Let  them  use  their  oppor- 
tunities wisely  and  well,  and  ere 
long  their  territories  will  grow  into 
a  vast  empire,  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  having 
its  heart  on  those  great  inland 
seas  which  in  their  aggregate  mass 
constitute  tlje  Mediterranean  of  the 
New  World. 

Of  coui'se  the  issue — as  we  have 
pointed  out — may  be  different. 
Tiie  downfall  of  the  American 
Union  may,  by  its  indirect  efforts, 
produce  Disruption  also  of  British 
America.  That  depends  ui)on 
whetlier  such  a  result  is  regard- 
ed with  indifference,  or  is  with- 
stood by  tiineous  measures.  We 
are  not  of  those  who  regard  with 
liidifFerence,  still  less,  as  some  seem 
to  do,  with  jealous  dislike,  our 
colonial  empire.  Even  as  a  ques- 
tion of  material  advantage,  we  are 
in  favour  of  a  generous  policy  to- 
wards the  colonies.  The  i)roposal  to 
ca-t  tlieiu  adrift  has  nothing  to  re- 
commend it  save  tlie  simplicity  of 
the  process:  a  simplicity,  however, 
hardly  more  conunenclable  than 
that  of  a  man  who  should  cut  off 
his  leg  from  impatience  of  his  corns. 
The  conception  is  that  of  a  Doc- 
trinaire, not  of   a  Statesman.    Let 
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us  ask,  moreover,  does  it  not  seem 
strange,  at  the  present  day,  that  the 
whole  talk  should  be  of  Separation  ? 
Can  the  statesmanship  of  England 
rise  to  no  higher  conception  than 
that  of  political  destruction?  Have 
we  become  enamoured  of  that  most 
un-English  policy — Qf  that  special 
characteristic  of  the  Revolutionary 
force,  which  destroys  but  cannot 
reconstruct?  When  political  ar- 
rangements made  for  one  condition 
of  affairs  become  out  of  place  owing 
to  an  alteration  of  circumstanoea, 
can  British  statesmen  imagine  no 
better  policy  than  summarily  to 
overthrow  the  old  regime,  and  leave 
it  thenceforth  in  ruins — or  utterly 
sweep  it  away,  without  a  thought 
of  replacing  it  by  an  ai)propriate 
substitute?  Are  we,  as  England's 
offspring  come  6f  age,  ostentatiously 
to  repudiate  our  parental  relation- 
ship and  cast  them  oul^of  the  fabric 
of  British  dominion,  without  hold- 
ing out  to  them  the  least  prospect 
of  continued  relationship,  or  sug- 
gesting any  means  by  which  it  may 
bo  kept  up?  Is  England,  indeed, 
so  very  strong  that  she  can  afford 
to  throw  away  the  fellowship  of 
her  colonies  ?  Have  we  also  so  little 
of  the  natural  feelings  of  a  common 
nationality  as  not  to  care  whether 
our  brethren  are  with  us  or  not  ? 

It  does,  indeed,  seem  extraordin- 
ary, that  a  policy,  based  upon  such 
seuiiiiieiuH  uiiu  ideas,  should  be 
seriously  entertained  amongst  us 
at  the  present  time.  If  England 
has  no  heart  to  vibrate  to  the  senti- 
ment of  Nationality,  so  vigorous  on 
the  Continent,  let  us  at  least  not 
be  blind  to  our  own  interests  and 
to  the  course  of  events  around  us. 
What  is  the  grand  and  dominating 
feature  of  European  polities  at  the 
present  hour?  Wiiat  is  the  great 
principle  which  shapes  the  actions 
of  natitnis,  and  affects  the  policy  of 
governments.  Is  it  not  the  principle 
of  Nationality — the  yearning  and 
deliberate  desires  of  politically  dis- 
severed portions  of  the  same  race 
to  reunite  themselves  in  a  common 
brotherhood — not  merely  for  the 
indulgence  of  a  sentiment,  but  as 
48 
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the  most  efficient  menrs  of  develop- 
ing their  progress   ami  augmenting 
tlitir  power?    Do  not  the  Scandi- 
navian peoples,  on  either  shore  of 
the  Sound,  stretch  out  their  hands 
to    one    another,    and    long   to    be 
united    in    closer   ties?      Does   not 
the    entire    Polish    race — does    not 
each    fragment    of    that     long-dis- 
severed   and    down-held     people — 
monrn    and    clamour  and  strive  to 
regain  the  national  unity?    Do  not 
the    Germans,    in    their   own   staid 
slow- moving  way,  show  themselves 
animated     by     the     same     spirit? 
While  some  English  {•tatesmen  think 
only    of    terminating    the    already 
shadowy    bond    which     links     to- 
getiier  the  various  sections  of   the 
British   race,  does  not  all  Germany 
— we  sueak  not  of  the  Courts  but 
of    the    people — desire    with    heart 
and  soul  that  the  lax  bonds  which 
unite    the    separate    States    of    the 
Fatherland,  should  be  replaced   by 
a   system    which   would   confer  on 
them    the    real   boon    of    national 
unity  ?    We  need  not  point  to  Italy, 
where    the    passion    for    unification 
may  be  read  in  characters  of  blood; 
nor    to    Greece     and    the    Ionian 
Islands,    where   the    same    passion 
has  long  been  brooding,  and    now 
begins  to  act.    But  it  is  interesting, 
as  a, sign  of  the  times,  to  renmrk, 
that  in  the  face  of  those  projects  of 
Bubstantial  unification,  the  principle 
of  con>*anguinity,  even  in  its  weakest 
shape,  is  deemed  worthy  of   being 
appealed  to  by  the  sagacious  ruler 
of  France  as  a  means  of   drawing 
together  the   three    so-called  Latin 
races  of  south-western  Europe — an 
appeal   which    may    not    be    very 
heartily    responded    to,    but  which, 
when    thus    advanced  on  the  very 
slenderest  of   grounds,    indisputably 
.  reveals  the  importance  now  attach- 
ed to  th$  principle  upon  which  it 
is  based. 

Is  the  British  race  to  be  the  only 
exception  to  this?  When  all  the 
races  of  Europe — Poles  and  Scan- 
dinavians, Germans  and  Italinns, 
Greek  and  Latin  alike — are  tend- 
ing towards  increased  unity,  are 
the  British  to  desire  only  disunion 


and  separation?     When  the  States 
of   the    Oontinent   are   rising    into 
the  greater   magnitude   and    power 
of  Race-empires,  dwarfing  our  little 
isle    into     territorial     inhignifiatice, 
is  England    to  adopt   the   opposite 
course,   and  cast  away  her  natural 
pillars    and    supports?      She     has 
spread  over  the  earth  like  a  gigan- 
tic banjan-tree,  drooping  shoots  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  which 
rival'  in  vitality  the   Rprent   htein. 
If   the  mutual  connection  continues, 
every     generation    will    witnecs    a 
fresh    development    of    the    British 
power.      In     these     outlying     un- 
peopled   regions   of   the    globe    the 
British  race  increases  with  a  rnpi- 
dity  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Con- 
tinental nations;  and  every  year  is 
bringing  closer   the    scattered    stc- 
tions  of  our  nnraeroas  and   power- 
ful race,  annihilating   distances    by 
the  ever-increasing  trium|)hs  ot  the 
railway,  telegraph,  and  steam  iiavi- 
gation.      New    Zealand,    Australia, 
the  Cape — in   fact  all  our  colonies, 
by   the   force  of  blood  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  position,  will  ere  long  be- 
come  important    maritime   Powers. 
And    when    all    other    peoplts    are 
uniting  in  closer  bonds,  why  should 
not  we  look  forward  to  the    time 
when  a  similar  result  may  be  ac- 
complished   by  our  own   race,   and 
when   the  muritime  power  of  Eng- 
land, soon    destined  to  be  eclipsed 
if   England    stand    alone,    may    ac- 
quire a  new  and  augmented  supre- 
macy by  the  formation  of  a  Con- 
federacy  of   the    free    Anglo-Saxon 
Powers    of    the    sea?      Insttad    of 
thinking    only    of    casting    ofl*    our 
numerous  colonies,  why   sluniid    we 
not    seek    to    group    them    in  con- 
federacies, which   would   help  them 
to   stand    alone,    and    in    due  time 
combine    them  all  on  equal    terms 
with    the    mother-country    in    the 
bonds  of  a  mutual  alliance?    Time 
and    experiment    alone    can    show 
how  fur  such  a  conception  is  prac- 
ticable :  many  a  good  schen^  breaks 
down   in   the  course  of    realisation.. 
But  if  we  attempt  nothing,  we  ac- 
complish nothing.     And  surely  this 
is  a  nobler  project  to  strive  lor — a 
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wiser  end  to  keep  in  view,  than  to 
think:  only  of  destroying  without 
reconstructing,  and  of  summarily 
casting. off  onr  colonies  as  if  they 
were  a  mere  useless  incumbrance. 

It    is    reasonable    that    colonies, 
like  children,  when    they  come   of' 
age,    should    maintain    themselves; 
but    in    loosening    the    bands     of 

Sarental  control,  the  manner  of 
oing  so  is  everything.  The  pa- 
rent, or  parent  State,  should  so  act 
that  the  old  bond  of  law,  or  com- 
pulsion, may  be  replaced  by  one  of 
vbluntary.  association,  in  the  bonds 
of  mutual  interest  and  natural  af- 
fection. But  when  we  see  the 
British  Parliament,  either  through 
its  committees,  or  by  the  uncom- 
bated  voice  of  individual  members, 
regarding  the  question  in  its  nar- 
rowest and  most  superficial  aspect, 


and  protidslng  the  loosening  of  one 
tie  after  another  wliich  binds  oar 
colonies  to  tbo  mother  country,  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  future — without 
a  single  suggestion,  or  even  ex[)re»- 
sion  of  desire,  forti  continuance  of 
political  connection  with  the  other 
sections  of  our  race — chilling  the 
instincts  of  nationality  by  leading 
our  colonies  to  infer  that  we  regard 
them  merely  as  burdenn,  and  care 
nothing  for  our  common  brother- 
hood— then  we  say  that  such  a 
course  is  both  a  blunder  and  a  dis- 
grace; and  that  our  public  men, 
instead  of  quietly,  and  discreetly 
prepaiing  the  way  and  suggesting 
the  means  for  ulterior  combina- 
tions, are  doing  their  best  to  spoil 
the  grandest  future  which  ever 
opened  before  any  race  or  country. 
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Pigeon  was  a  heavy  orator ; 

he  wfiKa  tall  man,  badly  put  to- 

th  a  hollow  crease  across 


gether, 
his   waistci 
much  as 
two,  and  so 
chief.     His 
about  in  the 


which    loitked  .very 

might  be  folded  in 

"  away  out  of  mis- 

arniSv  moved    foolishly 

agoniSa  of  oratory,  as 


if  they  did  not  belongsto  him ;  but 
he  did  not  look  absurd  w^r)Ugh  Mrs. 
Vincent's  crape  veil,'a3  sn^vjiat  gaz- 
ing at  the  platform  on  whicli 
and  taking  in  with  eager  < 
syllable  that  came  from  his 
Mr.  Pigeon  said  it  was  Mr. 
as  they  had  come  there  to^^scuss 
that  night.  The  managers  had 
made  up  their  minds  a^'^lt  was  a 
dooty  to  lay  things  b^re  the  flock. 
Mr.  Vincent  was  b(rf  a  young  man, 
and  most  in  \h»^'  congregation  was 
ready  to  mak^ allowances;  and  as 
for  misfortuHts  as  might  have  hap- 
pened to  Kim,  he  wasn't  a-going  to 
lay  that  to  the  pastor's  charge,  nor 
take  no  mean  advantages.  He  was 
for  judging  a  man  on  his  merits,  he 
was.    If  they  was  to  take  Mr.  Vin- 


cent on  his  merits  without  n^  pre- 
judice, they  would  find  as  he/Badn't 
carried  out  the  expectatiojM  as  wag 
formed  of  him.  Not  as  there  was 
anything  to  be  eaia  againsj  his 
preaching ;  his  pp^ching  was  well 
enough,  though^wasn't  to  call  rous- 
ing up,  whu»n  was  what  most  f'lks 
wanted,  ^^-^ere  wasn't  no  desire  on 
the  popf^of  the  managers  to  object 
to  IIhs  preaching:  he  had  ought  to 
hiKre  pveached  well,  that  was  the 
-^uth,  for  every  one  as  had  been 
connected  with  Salem  in  Mr.  Tuf- 
tpn's  time  knew  as  there  was  a  deal 
difference  between  the  new  pastor 
ancTxlbl^  old  pastor,  as  far  as  the 
work  '^Ifsa  congregation  wen|;.  As 
for  PigeemSaown  feelings,^ he  would 
have  helo^uSk^peace  cheerful,  if  his 
dooty  had  NjeKoitted  bim,  or  if 
he  had  seen 
of  the  contiectio'' 
come  to  that  pass 
hadn't  ought  to 
ings,  but  had  to 
was  to  be  took 
•And  them  were  his  circuhastanoes, 
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at)  many  a  one  as  he  had  spoken  to 
in  private  could  say,  if  they  was  to 
spealc  nn. 

To  all  this  Mrs.  Vincent  listened 
with  the  vjirofoimdest  attention  be- 
hind her  \^.    The  schoolroom  was 
Tery  full  of  pi^ppTe — almost  as  full  as 
on  thfe  last  memorable  tea-party ;  but 
the  (square  linesN?f  the  gas-burners, 
coming     down    wUh    two    flaring 
lights  each  from  th\  low  roof,  were 
reiled  with  no  festoVis    this   time, 
and    threw    an    unmitigated    glare 
upon  the  people,  all  iirs>  their  dark 
winter-dreBses,  without  any  attempt 
at     special     embellishment      Mrn. 
Pigeon  was  in  the  foreground,  on  a 
side-bench  near  the  platfornv  very 
visible    to    the    minister's    mVher, 
nodding  her   head    and  givingVtri- 
nmphant  glances   around    now  \tid 
then  to  point  her  husband's  confused 
sentences.     Mrs.     Pigeon    had    h( 
daughters  spread  out  on  one  side  oi 
her,  all  in  their  best  bonnetl^  and 
at  tbe  corner  of  the  same  seat  s^t 
little  Mrs.  Tufton,  who  shook  Ijef 
charitable  head  when  the  poulterjBi's 
wife  nodded  hers,  and  put  her  h«iad- 
kerchief  to  her  eyes  now  and  Jtlien, 
as  she  gazed  up  at  the  platforo^/not 
without  a  certain  womanly  ,tnlgiv- 
ing  as  to  how  her  husband  f/m  go- 
ing to  conduct  himself.    The  Tozers 
had   taken    up    their    position    op- 
posite,   Mrs.  Tozer  and  hfr  daugh- 
ter had  all  the  appearanqe  of  being 
in   great    spirits,  especially  Phcebe, 
who  seemed  scarcely  abjb  to  contain 
her  amusement  as  Mr.  -Pigeon  went 
on.    All  this  Mrs.  Vitapent  saw  as 
clearly    as    in    a    piiCtiire    tli  rough 
the  dark  folds  of  he/  yeil.     She  sat 
back  as  far  as  she  tfould  into  the 
shade,  and  pressed  her  hands  close 
together,  and  was  lioways  amused, 
but    listened  with' ''as  profound    an 
ache  of  anxiety  i^  iier  heart  as  if 
Pigeon    had  beelhf  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.     As    foj'    the    audience    in 
general,   it    sh^^ed    some    signs    of 
weariness  as  tinfe  poulterer  stumbled 
on    through    Vis    confused    speech ; 
and  not  a  rejfh/less  gesture,  not  a  sup- 
pressed yawl  ill  the  place,  but  was 
apparent  to  the  minister's   mother. 
The   hear/  in   her  troubled  bosom 


beat  steadier  as  she  gazed ;  certainly 
no  violent  sentiment  actuated  the 
good  people  of  Balem  as  they  sat 
staring  with  calm  eyes  at  the 
speaker.  Mrs^  Vincent  knew  how  a 
congregation /'looked  when  it  was 
thoroughly  incited  and  up  in  arms 
ogainst  its/iead.  She  drew  a  long 
breath  of/ relief,  and  suffered  the 
tight  clas^  of  her  hands  to  relax  a 
little.  T^ere  was  surely  no  popular 
passion  ^lere. 

Aud  'then  Mr.  Tufton  got  up, 
swayirj^  heavily  with  his  largo 
nncer^in  old  figure  over  the  table. 
The  /old  minister  sawed  the  air 
with  his  white  fat  hand  after  he 
ha<V  said  "My  beloved  bri'tliren" 
twice  over;  and  little  Mrs.  Tufton, 
^ing  below  in  her  impatience 
^d  anxiety  lest  he  should  not  ac- 
quit himself  well,  dropt  her  hand- 
kerchief and  disappeared  after  it, 
while  Mrs.  Vincent  erected  herself 
ivunder  the  shadow  of  her  veil.  Mr. 
'urton  did  his  young  brother  no 
gW)d.  He  was  go  sympathetic  over 
th\  misfortunes  that  had  befallen 
Vincent's  family,  that  bitter  tears 
camei  to  the  widow's  eyes,  and  her 
handsVonce  more  tightened  in  a 
silent  atrain  of  self-support.  While 
the  oUK  minister  impressed  upon 
his  audiVice  the  duty  of  bearing 
with  his  ^ear  young  brother,  and 
being  induikent  to  the  faults  of  his 
youth,  it  wXe  all  the  poor  mother 
could  do  toXkeep  silent,  to  stifle 
down  the  indignant  sob  in  her 
heart,  and  keepk  steady  in  her  seat. 
Perhaps  it  was  'V)me  breath  of  an- 
guish escaping  fnpin  her  unawares 
that  drew  towann»  her  the  restless 
gleaming  eyes  ofXanother  strange 
spectator  there.  That  restless  ghost 
of  a  woman  I — all  slNiunken,  gleam- 
ing, gliastly — her  eyds  looking  all 
about  in  an  obiquity  of  furtive 
glances,  fearing  yet  daring  every- 
thing. When  she  found  Mrt".  Vin- 
cent out,  she  fixed  her  suspicious 
desperate  gaze  upon  the  crape  veil 
which  hid  tlie  widow's  face.  The 
deacons  of  Salem  wei'o  to  Mrs. 
Ililyard  but  so  many  wretched 
masquers  playing  a  rude  game 
among  the  dreadful  wastes  of  life, 
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